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OF all the crafts which have of late undergone 
with more or less distortion the ordeal of a 
renaissance, that of the worker in wrought-iron 
and brass has perhaps suffered least. With the 
architectual fashion of Queen Anne houses, a 
revival of the beautiful gates and railings of the 
period was of course inevitable; and it was per- 
haps equally unavoidable that the pattern-mak- 
ers responsible for it should content themselves 
with ringing the changes on old elements, with 






Fire Screen in Wrought Iron, Lined with Copper 



as little variation or even ingenuity in the mat- 
ter of new processes as might well be. Work of 
• this class, when economy has not debased it to 
a mere strap-work of bent iron is by no means to 
be decried, and is often undeniably good. But 
it is necessarily without originality or inven- 
tion; and should only be encouraged so long as 
it takes the place of something worse. 

With this solitary exception, we had seen few 
noteworthy attempts at originality of design, or 
execution, even, in wrought metals, until an in- 
troduction to the work of Mr. Herbert S. Pep- 
per convinced us that here, at last, was a man 
with ideas of his own, and courage enough to 
break through the conventions, or at all events 
the traditions, of bis craft by their application. 
Mr. Pepper began with a long and careful study, 
from the point of view of a practical man, of the 
iron-work of various countries and periods, tak- 
ing careful note of peculiarities of technique as 
well as of design; and thus laying the only pos- 
sible foundation on which his later work could 
have rested. The screen of wrougnt-iron (Fig. 
4), may be looked on as an extremely successful 
exercise in historical design; it is, of course, 
based on German seventeenth-century work, but 




Screen of Wrought and Sheet Copper and Brass. 

details both of ornament and execution are bor- 
rowed from other sources; while the composition 
is Mr. Pepper's own. In effective contrast with 
this academic design is the "grille for a door 
panel" also to be executed in wrought-iron. 
The motive is entirely original; a pleasing va- 



riation from the well-worn acanthus being ob- 
tained by splaying out wrought bars, so as to 
produce uneven thickness and give something 
of the effect of a water-plant. 

Fig. 1 is a fire screen in wrought-iron, lined 
with copper gauze. It is as bold and new in its 
way as our draughtsmen have recently given us. 
Fig. 2 is a screen to be executed in wrought and 
sheet copper and brass, and has been specially 
contrived to bring out the potential beauties of 
color in these two. metals. Fig. 3 is a panel for 
a piano-forte front, a very beautiful design cut 
out of sheet copper. 

Mr. Pepper, asapractical man, has not chosen 
to indulge himself with visions. His idea has 
been to make designs which can be executed 
with proper economy of labor and materials, but 
to the utter exclusion of shams and humbugs. 
An iron worker will see at a glance that the 
patterns illustrated can all be directly produced, 
from material as ordinarily supplied, in bar or 
sheet, with no undue complication of process; 
the arrangements of color are necessarily for the 
craftsman himself. 



TAXIDERMY AS AN ART. 

IT is only within the last twenty-five years 
that taxidermy has been treated as an art. 
Up to that time there were a certain number of 
"stuffers" in the world, who thought that their 
work was ended when the object was skinned, 
prepared and "stuffed." The mounting, or 
"dressing," as it was termed, was left to the ca- 
price of the stuffer, and most of us can remem- 
ber those cases of mounted specimens in which 
some gorgeously colored tropical birds were sur- 
rounded by our own more soberly colored ones, 
the chief object sought to be attained appearing 



naturalists who, to adorn their own halls and 
smoking-rooms, had cases of the rarer birds 
stuffed and mounted under their own supervis- 
ion, and who, keeping an eye on the workman, 
got him out of his groove and bade him place the 
specimens in appropriate surroundings, instead 
of among the usual dried grasses and ferns; with 
the birds themselves disposed in more or less 
characteristic attitudes, in place of each being 
made to look as though it were fixed to be photo- 
graphed. In short, it was not until each case 
was arranged to give objectively the history of 
the bird by showing us its natural environment, 
and something of its habits, that any great ad- 
vance was evident in the art of taxidermy. This 
is now done in the case of many exibits of birds 
in the Museum of Natural History in this city. 
But to do this adequately is beyond the resources 
of most stuffers. It requires an intimate ac- 
quaintance with the objects in their wild state, 
if each specimen is to be given a characteristic 
attitude, and such knowedge is rarely possessed 
by the workman; besides this, the modelling of 
leaves, plants, flowers, rocks and other objects 
usually associated with each specimen, present 
practical difficulties which cannot be said to be 
altogether overcome even now. No method has 
been discovered for drying leaves or preserving 
them so that their color and form are retained, 
and the consequence is that all foliage has to be 
modelled either in colored wax or colored linen, 
work requiring considerable manipulative skill, 
necessitating the employment of specialists and 
greatly increasing the cost of a case. Some of 
the wax modelling is most excellent— so good as 
to deceive even at the first glance: but the linen 
counterfeits are not very successful, and at their 
best this part of the group is the most difficult 




Fig. 3. Panel in Copper for a Pianoforte. By H. Pepper. 



to be the crowding inthe case of as many different 
species as possible. Shelves of specimens in two 
or three conventional attitudes, either perched 
upon the "hat peg" or standing on the "letter- 
weight" are the rule. We wander down long 
rooms bewildered by the rows of these, and un- 
able to fix our attention on any one object by 
reason of the number and sameness of the col- 
lection. Who could take an intelligent interest 
in such a gathering of "fowl" when there was 
an entire absence of individuality? Nor is any 
object served by such an arrangement. Speci- 
mens preserved merely for reference by students 
and naturalists are probably better kept as skins • 
in drawers where the light does not act injuri- 
ously upon the coloring of the plumage, and 
where they can be handled with impunity. On 
the other hand, a museum should present to 
the crowd a series of object lessons instructing 
tnrough the eye; for, if the attention is not fixed 
in some way, the people pass along paying little 
heed to what is displayed. We take it that the 
reason museums are of so little vital interest to 
the majority of visitors, is that there are too 
many objects on view and no attempt is made to 
give actuality to the exhibits. The effect in 
consequence is very much what is produced on 
the mind by looking through a dictionary of 
quotations. Without their context or setting 
they area mere string of words; the quotation is 
only actual when it is discovered by the reader 
for himself, in its author's own environment. 

The merit of having made a systematic at- 
tempt to give "actuality" to stuffed specimens 
in a collection of birds, rests with those sporting 



to manage with any success. Rocks, again, have 
to be modelled in brown paper, stiffened with 
glue, as the weight of real specimens prevents 
their use; and to give these brown paper rocks 
anything approaching reality is a work of un- 
usual difficulty, as those who have tried will 
testify. , 

The technical difficulties in representing the 
natural environment of the object are great, and 
little wonder it is that, when left to the ordinary 
workman, a small amount of actuality is given 




Fig. 4. Screen of Wrought Iron. By H. Pepper. 

to the specimens. But the dressing of the case, 
important as it is, is of less moment than setting 
up the specimens in characteristic attitudes, il- 
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lustrative of their habits. To do this as well as 
it should be done can only be accomplished by 
those who know the bird or animal in its wild 
state. 





Vase in Hodeled Plaster. By Elie Westman. 

THE three interesting objects illustrated on 
the present page, are designed by Elie 
Westman. The first is a hand-modelled vase, 
in which the decoration takes the form of 
shells, crabs and sea-weed. The scheme is 
worked out in a very graceful manner, and re- 
produced in marble will form a beautiful decor- 
ation for a mantel piece. The lantern is a very 
simple construction, being formed of tin, which 
is repoussed somewhat, and the design formed 
by simply perforating the tin. The remaining 
design can be executed in color on a glass 
carafe, or would form an equally beautiful 
decoration for a china vase. 



ELEflENTARY ART TEACHING. 

ART-POWER should be first obtained by 
the amateur by means of the easiest 
methods of expression, and practice in these con- 
tinued concurrently with the attempts to ex- 
press this power in more difficult material. The 
expression of this art-power is avowedly the 
object of the more direct technical training, and 
therefore the more of manual skill without 
this, the greater the waste, for while every art- 
worker must possess some powers of handicraft, 
the reverse does not hold good, and the handi- 
craftsman may work before any power is devel- 
oped in him. Art-power is difficult to teach, 
although easy to learn, while the tec nical 
power is easy to teach and more difficult to 
learn. To ensure that whatever goes by the 
name of art teaching shall also be the best 
means for securing clear vision, exact measure- 
ment, and precise statement, should therefore 
be the first work of those interested in 
technical education. Everywhere we find reite- 
rated the very important advice which has so 
largely helped the success of Art Schools— 
viz., to draw out and make use of the idiosyn- 
crasies of the students, their likes and dislikes, 
their personal leanings, and thus arouse a fac- 



ulty of much higher value in human life than 
mechanical accuracy. 

Given a competent teacher who has also ex- 
ceptional tolerance, it is not surprising that we 
have evidence of interest in all sorts of direc- 
tions beyond the ordinary routine. To say that 
all the inchoate attempts of some hundred stu- 
dents exhibited even high promise, would be 







Lantern in Perforated Tin. By Elie Westman. 

optimism; but after carefully inspecting the 
various Schools of Art, one is driven to the con- 
clusion that their ineptitude will not be the 
fault of the system they have elected to work 
under, but a natural deficiency in their artistic 
temperament. 

It is not possible to go into the various classes 
of industrial art taught and actively practiced 
in this country without devoting a special arti- 
cle to each school, which we hope to do in the 
near future. In every art a very genuine at- 
tempt should be made to leave the mean device 
of commerce and infuse into the most degraded 
of modern art-industries something higher than 
a glorification of mere money value of the ma- 
terials, or a rendering in precious substance of 



feeble conceits. For example, metal should be 
worked in metallic ways, and a really artistic 
interest should be infused in the metal arti- 
ficer's work, to produce individual articles for 
personal adornment, in place of stock-patterns 
turned out by the gross. So in repousse metal 
work, in designs for pottery, in enamels (a 
branch just emerging from its experimental 
stage), no less than in lithography, mezzotint 
and etching, the effort should be to bring the 
student to be master of his craft— to feel unre- 
strained by the demands of his material. So 
much a teacher may do, the rest is incommuni- 
cable—the touch that shows talent, as an ad- 
vance on mere craft, can hardly be implanted — 
the final selection which is genius is beyond 
transmission. The full harvest to be reaped 
from our schools may not be in our day, but 
generations ahead, when many have lost the 
legend of its first planting; yet the seed sown 
will have been the germ, and to the gardener 
who cultivated the first crop so ardently and so 
untiringly, what matters if it be ultimately 
recorded to his credit or not: God buries the 
worker, but carries on his work. 



DECORATIVE NOTE 



THE aesthetes of England, of whom the un- 
doubted head is Mr. Burne Jones, have 
rendered great service to the art of their country. 
In the search for their puerile puzzles they have, 
in making their way, endowed England with a 
decorating art. All is simple and artistic in the 
way of furniture. Look at their wall papers 
powdered with flowers and designs taken from 
the pictures of their masters. Their feeling for 
the need of comfort, together with the love of 
charm and grace, has put into their surround- 
ings just that note of art which has been want- 
ing for nearly a century. 




Decorated Vase. By Elie Westman. 



